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Sikh women today have to paly a major role 
if the Sikh community is to be what our great 
Gurus envisioned it to be. The Khalsa was created 
not only to fight for their own way of life but also 
to stand up for anyone in need of help and aid. A 
true Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh cannot stand aloof 
as a silent spectator when injustice and tranny are 
the order of the day. 

The Gurus realized the vital role of women in 
society. They did not differentiate on grounds of 
sex. Mata Sahib Kaur was requested to add “Patas- 
has” to the holy mixture “amrit” which the tenth 
Guru was preparing to baptize the “Panj Piaras,” 
thus giving equal status to women. They took part 
in every activity of the Sikh Panth; including fight¬ 
ing along side their men and even becoming “gran- 
this.” 

In the family, our Gurus gave women a high 
place. In the “Asa di War,” the first Guru sings the 
praises of woman. This is what the tenth Guru had 
to say on the instituion of marriage among the 
Sikhs, “Dhan Pir Eh Na Akhian Behan Jo Kathe 
Hoe Ek Joe do Murti Dhan Pir Kahia Sol.” They 
knew fully well if women received due respect - 
then only could they mould the young of the com¬ 
munity into fearless and self respecting men. Sikh 
women contributed more than their fair share to the 
success of the Panth in its early history. 

Modern Sikh women should rise to the occa¬ 
sion and make a contribution towards the glory of 
the Sikh Panth. If we wish to live up to our heritage, 
we of the older generation have to insure, by pre¬ 
cept and example, that our young do not succumb 
to the temptations of modern life and go astray. 
A pope some centuries ago made a very valid remark 
that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
Let us do our duty by bringing up the young in our 
community as good Sikhs of Guru Gobind Singh. 
As they grow up and we pass the torch to them, let 
it be to a generation of Sikhs who are humble, tol¬ 
erant and who show good will to all mankind. 

We are indebted to Sardarni Rajinder Kaur Gill, wife of General Gur- 
bax Singh Gill of the Indian Army, to be our guest Editor for this 
issue of the Sikh Sansar. 


Let us repay a little of the debt which we owe 
our Gurus who did a lot to give women a life of dig¬ 
nity and respect in the Sikh Society. The Gurus have 
left in our Gurdwaras a source of inspiration by giv¬ 
ing us the institutions of “Sangat” and Pangat:” we 
have only to strengthen these to make the Gurdwara 
the center of all activities just as it was in the time 
of the Gurus. To suit the times, we could attach 
nurseries, schools, colleges and training centers. If 
we Sikh women could be imbued with spirit of Mai 
Bhago, we can achieve all this and more. 

Sikh women in India and abroad have distin¬ 
guished themselves in various fields. The greatest 
contribution they can make is by the correct up¬ 
bringing and guidance of the present generation of 
our youth. The talent is there; all that is needed is 
the organization and the will to put this into prac¬ 
tice. 

Rajinder Kaur Gill 
New Delhi 
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PORTRAIT OF A SARDARNI 

By 

A SPECIAL CORRESPONDANT 


Petite, elegant and charming, Sardarni Prakash 
Kaur Malik, wife of Sardar Hardit Singh Malik, who 
needs no introduction to the Sikh community, has 
seen many ways of life and many countries over the 
years which have passed since she was a lovely 
young bride in Lahore in the dark days of Jallian- 
walah Bagh. As soon as she was married she was 
whisked away from a protected home life to Eng¬ 
land, where she learned to speak English, adapting 
herself to a totally different world. 

A couple of years later as a very young wife of 
an l.C.S. officer in the district towns of the old 
Punjab, another chapter began. She found herself 
doing social work in what was the first effort in 
community development in Rohtak district and in 
those days when thousands of deer roamed in the 
then sparsely populated countryside of Rohtak and 
Gurgaon districts she accompanied her husband 
riding horseback cross country in the early morning, 
chasing the graceful leaping flocks of deer. 

Later, as a young mother in the servantless 
United States of the Second World War when her 
husband was serving as India’s first Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in New York, she managed all the household 
chores in their suburban home, from stoking the old 
coal furnace, cooking, cleaning the house, looking 
after the young children and acting as a chauffeur 
for the school-going ones and her Manhatten com¬ 
muting husband! 

A strong nationalist, she openly attended “Free¬ 
dom for India” public meetings alone in New York. 
This was from 1942 onwards although her husband 
was a prominent Government servant! Always enter¬ 
prising, she surprised her American friends by play¬ 
ing golf and tennis in a sari. 

Back home in Patiala State before Indian inde- 
pendance, with her husband as Prime Minister of 
the State, she was the force behind encouraging 
women’s activities in a strictly purdah society, a 
prime mover in establishing Patiala’s first Women’s 
Club presided over by young Maharani Mohinder 
Kaur, who later was to figure prominently in Punjab 
politics and in the Central Parliament. When the first 
wave of refugees came to Patiala from Campbellpur 
and Rawalpindi districts, the Women’s Club organis¬ 
ed relief for them and the purdah-hampered Patiala 
ladies had their first taste of social service. 


With all this Sardarni Malik is very unlike most 
women prominent in the women’s movement. She 
is basically very shy, shunning publicity, a worker, 
not a talker, content to remain in the background as 
long as the work is done. But she is also a woman of 
very strong convictions and beliefs, expecting the 
same from those around her. 

No one would have suspected however that the 
wife of India’s first Ambassador to France was shy. 
A gracious hostess, with a pleasant word for every¬ 
one, French and Indians alike, as courteous to Mini¬ 
sters as to the Embassy drivers, considerate and 
warm in her treatment of them all, she herself made 
an excellent Ambassador for her country, epitomi¬ 
sing for the French the grace and gentleness of 
Indian womanhood, holding her own in any dis¬ 
cussion. 

The Indian Embassy in Paris reflected a rare 
combination of India and France, a little bit of India 
where everyone felt comfortable. 

Intelligence and perception are qualities which 
make Sardarni Malik at home in any company, and 
her mind full of curiosity and enthusiasm to learn 
about anything new puts far younger people to 
shame. Her interests are widespread — politics, 
religion in general and Sikhism in particular, art, 
music and dance — as long as it is not too avant 
garde,! literature and films with the same reserva¬ 
tion. She is also an enthusiastic ceramicist, and is 
keenly interested in her kitchen and the garden. 
The homes she made in England, Canada, the United 
States and France reflect her natural taste and gift 
for decoration. She has little time for coffee parties 
or bridge, although the tennis courts (in the past) 
and the golf course (even now) tempt her. “I learned 
golf years ago so I could see something of my hus¬ 
band,” she remarks with a smile. 

Some years ago, (after her return from France in 
1956) she was approached by a group of Sikh ladies 
in Delhi who were forming a Sikh Women’s Associa¬ 
tion to be their first President. Although her faith 
in Sikhism is very deep rooted and her interest in 
the religion and the community intense, Sardarni 
Malik hesitated. Committees and such for the sake 
of themselves have never tempted her. However, she 
was persuaded that if the Sikh Women’s Association 
could implement the ideas she shared with the ladies 
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who were interested, such a group could inject a 
fresh meaning into Sikh women’s activities. It could 
get Sikh women involved in work beneficial for the 
community, particularly for the younger generation 
who are inclined to drift over further from Sikh 
traditions. The need to make their religion and his¬ 
tory interesting for the young has always been a 
point very close to Sardarni Malik’s heart. 

So she accepted the Presidency of the new SWA. 
To the organisation she devoted her wholehearted 
interest and under her leadership and the coopera¬ 
tion of a small band of dedicated colleagues, parti¬ 
cularly Sardarni C.K. Singh who, helped by her 
sister Sardarni Khushal Singh, did the bulk of the 
organising with great enthusiasm and dedication, the 
SWA was able to organise an impressive and consid¬ 
erable number of activities in a relatively short time. 
More ladies in the capital were drawn into the acti¬ 
vities of the organisation and women began to take 
greater interest in the Gurudwaras and in the young¬ 
er generation. 

Quite naturally the first activity to be set in 
motion was the idea of “Bal Sabhas” on Sundays 
during the morning dewans at Gurudwaras. The first 
such Sabha was started with the cooperation of the 
Gurudwara Parbhandak Committee at Delhi’s Guru- 
dwara Bangla Sahib. Young children whose parents 
were attending the service were collected in a room 
where they were taught Gurmukhi, memorized 
Gurbani, and learned to sing shabads in raag and lis¬ 
ten to simple kathas telling them about incidents in 
the lives of the Gurus. In this way Sunday services 
became interesting for them, and the main dewans 
were also freed from the distraction of children’s 
lack of attention. 

The Bal Sabha activity became very popular and 
was organised in four Gurudwaras. Meanwhile the 
SWA set up its Youth Group composed of High 
School students, both boys and girls, along with 
College students and young, but unmarried men and 
women. Members of this group met regularly to 
listen to speakers who told them about Sikh history, 
explaining the philosophy and the meaning of 
Gurbani. Discussions and questions were encouraged 
and these forums became increasingly more free and 
lively, attracting a fair number and interested 
youngsters. 

The Youth Group boys and girls helped in run¬ 
ning the Bal Sabhas, contributing their time and 
talent to the youngsters’ instruction. They started 
a new experiment in the Gurudwara at Gobindpuri 
when a group of them organised games for the 
children of lower middle class and poorer families 
in the area every Sunday in the Gurudwara com¬ 


pound. They also performed “sewa” in another 
Gurudwara helping to set up a garden there. 

In the Bal Dewan which became a major SWA 
feature, the youngsters assisted in decorating for, 
and running this annual event in which about 1000 
children from Delhi’s Sikh Schools participated. The 
Dewan, organised around the time of Guru Nanak 
Dev Ji’s Gurupurab, was a programme in which 
groups of children were brought from the various 
schools, to the Gurudwara. It was purely a child¬ 
ren’s programme with the youngsters from five to 
fifteen years, doing “kirtan” reciting “kavitas” 
and “sakhis” and giving little talks. Adults only 
made announcements and the youngsters even at¬ 
tended to the Guru Granth Sahib and read from it. 
Prizes were given for recitation and talks etc. 


The Dewan was entirely organised by the SWA 
members, the Gurudwara assisting only in providing 
ground and facilities. The Bal Dewan created an an¬ 
nual focus of interest for all the schools concerned 
and the children thoroughly enjoyed their own 
performances! On the occasion of Guru Gobind 
Singh Ji’s Gurpurab the Sikh Women’s Association 
annually organised a Bal Langar at a local Gurud¬ 
wara where their members and Youth Group mem¬ 
bers organised and ran the morning service, them¬ 
selves prepared the langar and served the food to a 
large group of Sikh and other orphans, needy child¬ 
ren and grown ups. The Bal Langar revived the Sikh 
tradition of “Sewa” and gave the youngsters a prac¬ 
tical demonstration through their own participation. 

Trying to think out ways of how to make full 
use of the many “rumalas” presented to the large 
Gurudwaras, the SWA Executive drew up a plan 
whereby their members, with the agreement of the 
Gurudwara Committee, sorted out “rumalas.” Those 
found suitable were made into “sets” for presenta¬ 
tion to smaller Gurudwaras, others were sewn into 
baby “kurtas” to be presented to infants in place of 
“siropa” when they were brought for the “nam- 
kara” ceremony. The rest of the “rumalas” were 
made into patchwork quilts and distributed to those 
in need who came to the Gurudwara. 


The SWA members also interested themselves in 
Gurudwara sewa in decorating the shrine. They re¬ 
placed artificial flowers with fresh ones, saw that the 
vases and other brass ornaments were kept shining 
and polished and that towels were provided for the 
Sangat for wiping hands after receiving “karah 
prasad” so that hands would not be just wiped on 
the durries and carpets. These were part of an effort 
to improve the exterior appearance at Gurudwaras 
and to make the congregation aware of this aspect. 
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The Association began to spread its activities 
further afield encouraged by its initial efforts and 
started operating a Canteen to provide clean, nouri¬ 
shing and economically priced food for girls in Mata 
Sundari College for Girls affiliated to Delhi Univer¬ 
sity but unfortunately this project was not too suc¬ 
cessful. The President and her Committee had fur¬ 
ther plans for production and presentation of plays 
with themes taken from Sikh history, and for 
spreading the Bal Sabha concept to all Gurudwares 
in the Christian Sunday School tradition. Delhi 
has no orphanage for Sikh children and a small one 
to start with also figured in future planning as 
did a hostel for working girls and a creche for the 
children of working mothers. Behind all these pro¬ 
jects was the basic idea: to familiarize people with 
their own history and traditions and involve mem¬ 
bers of the community in service as part of a general 
citizenship process to develop a sense of civic 
responsibility which is particularly a Sikh heritage. 

To raise money for implementation of these 
projects the Sikh Women’s Association organised a 
“Punjabi Mela” where the sixty to seventy stalls 
were manned by members and the Youth Group. 
Even the older ladies participated in this event 
which was well organised and widely attended. 
Many of the members contributed articles they had 
made themselves, others collected items donated by 
various firms, etc. and a considerable amount was 


raised for the SWA kitty! 

Unfortunately as happens in organisations like 
SWA, to establish them firmly requires consistent 
effort over a long enough period of time, and when 
the leadership of the Association passed on in the 
course of time to those with somewhat different 
ideas of the role the Association demanded of its 
members, these activities declined. 

Sardarni Malik, however, keeps up her interest 
in these matters, always ready with her advice, assis¬ 
tance and new ideas, for her commitment to her 
community in particular and her wider sense of civic 
repsonsibility do not allow her to lose interest in 
such work. 

A mother of three children, and now grand¬ 
mother of four, she has never found life boring. She 
admits that the greatest challenge in her life remains 
to convince as many people as she can to involve 
themselves in the service of their own and the wider 
community around them. She shares with her hus¬ 
band the deeply rooted belief that to be a good citi¬ 
zen of the world we Sikhs must be good Indians and 
that to be good Indians we must be good Sikhs, true 
to our traditions which are so rich and all fulfilling, 
knowledgeable about and proud of our history and 
the important contribution our traditions and faith 
have made to India and to the world. All that she 
has seen throughout the world and her meetings 
with so many different peoples only confirm this 
belief. 



Sardarni Prakash Kaur Malik (next to Sardar Malik) and her daughter at the Victoria Gurudwara when 
Sardar Malik visited there in 1948 as India’s first High Commissioner to Canada. 
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BIBI HARPARKASH KAUR SIDHWAN 
The Founder of Punjab’s Shantiniketan 
By 

*Principal Kulwant Singh Sidhu 


It was due to her dedication and her superb organizational abilities that the Girls . 
High School expanded into the best educational complex for women in the state of Pun¬ 
jab. Brick by brick the Girls school developed into Girls Basic Training School; Four 
Year Degree College; and a B. ED. Teacher Traing College for Women. The resident halls 
attracted the girls from all over the state. Many Sikh families from abroad sent their 
daughters for education to this educational institution located in a very wholesome, clean 
country atmosphere. The institution is quite appropriately called the Shantiniketan of 
Punjab. 


The Sikh Sansar’s issue about the Sikh Women 
yas very timely and appropriate in recognizing the 
ole played by Sikh women in every aspect of our 
eligo-politico-cultural life. In day to day life the 
Jikh women play fundamental role of homemakers 
ind stay in the background, faithfully and eternally, 
lelping their husbands. This tends to give the im- 
)ression that there is a very rigid stratification creat- 
ng cultural barriers in the way of those women 
vho wish to play any role in the fields of religion, 
irt, politics and education. I found this impression 
:o be an erroneous one, as I witnessed, from very 
dose quarters, the life drama of one of the greatest 
Sikh women of our times, Bibi Harparkash Kaur 
Sidhu of Sidhwan College for Women. Bibi Harpar¬ 
kash Kaur’s contribution to the education of women 
is unparalleled. 

Higher education was not unknown even in 
Ancient India, but the first European type educa¬ 
tional system started in 1818 when King Fredrick 
of Denmark gave a charter in the Danish conclave 
of Seranpore. Then the British introduced educa¬ 
tional system based on the model of University of 
London. The Indian soil accepted the seed of educa¬ 
tion. In the Punjab, the American Presbyterian 
Mission was established in Ludhiana in 1835 and a 
Christian Mission School was established in Amritsar 
in 1853. These missionary and Arya Samaj move- 

*Principal Kulwant Singh Sidhu is perhaps the only Indian to have 
the honor of serving as a school Principal in the U.S.A. He also serv¬ 
ed for three years as the Director of Compensatory Education coor¬ 
dinating the Federal Projects for his school district. His keen interest 
in the welfare of the students from India and his professional know¬ 
how enabled him to get special grants for the educational welfare of 
the Punjabi migrant students. He served as a consultant to the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, County of Fresno, Calif., to assist the Punjabi 
students. He attended the First Annual International Multilingual- 
Multicultural Conference which was attended by the various ethnic 
and national groups from various countries. In his previous position 
as a chairman of the Legislative Committee of the local chapter of 
California Teachers Association and in his current position as a mem¬ 
ber of the Association of California School Administration, he had 
the opportunity to meet with the various key legislators; Dr. Wilson 
Riles the State Superintendent of Schools and Governor Brown. 
Principal Sidhu always draws the attention of these decision making 
leaders to the unique needs of the Indian students. Kulwant Singh, 
his wife Christine and their three children Preetpaul Singh, Kashmiri 
Kaur and Shawndev Singh live in Fresno, California. 


ments created among the Sikhs an acute sense of 
preserving their own identity through the Singh 
Sabha Movement and the related educational move¬ 
ment by the establishment of Khalsa schools. For 
any philanthropic or social minded person, with a 
vision for the future, a very useful course of action, 
in the form of establishing an educational institu¬ 
tion, became available. Such a course of action was 
once taken by late Bhai Narain Singh father of Bibi 
Harparkash Kaur. 

To establish a geographical and historical pers¬ 
pective the Khalsa school and college complex is 
located in Sidhwan Khurd, at a distance of five 
miles from Jagraon, one mile from Ludhiana Fer- 
ozepur Road. The Punjab Agricultural University is 
located twenty miles from Sidhwan. The villages 
of Sidhwan Khurd (Nawan Pind) and Sidhwan Kalan 
(old village) are only a mile apart and very closely 
related in kinship. Guru Harobind Sahib, the sixth 
Guru, visited Sidhwan Kalan and helped the newly 
arrived Sidhu families to establish their own village, 
surrounded by previously well established villages. 
This historical event of Guru’s visit had had great 
religious affect on the many generations of the two 
villages. The spirit of Guru’s blessings permeates 
among the village folks. Bhai Narain Singh, Bibi’s 
father, was also a devotee. The religosity and devo¬ 
tion becomes even more intense when a human 
being is stricken by an event full of grief. His only 
son and Bibi’s only brother, Ujjagar Singh, was 
drowned in the village pond. Bhai Narain Singh 
transformed his grief into self-realization through 
public service by founding Guru Hargobind Girls 
School. The education among village girls was not 
quite universal at that time, as there was no coedu¬ 
cational system and there were very few schools for 
girls. Bhai Narain Singh rendered a great service to 
the rural and Sikh community by starting a girls 
school. The people of Sidhwan had only one com¬ 
plaint, they gave away in marriage, “educated girls” 
and received back not so “educated girls” as brides 
because the educational opportunities for girls in 
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the other rural communities were limited. 

Bhai Narain Singh, as seriously as he was devot¬ 
ed to the cause of women’s education, still retained 
his folksy ways and expressed his emotions quite 
spontaneously. As a very young boy I had the good 
opportunity of knowing him. I was the only boy 
attending that all girl school so that, according to 
the wishes of my father, I could learn Gurmukhi, 
because Urdu was the only language taught in the 
regular boys school at Sidhwan Kalan. His living 
quarters were right inside the school compound. 
During hot summer months, he would allow me to 
stay with him at the end of school at noon. He 
showed love for children. He also allowed a feeble 
minded girl, Pasho, to stay there. One day Pasho 
snatched my umbrella and ran away. Bhai Narain 
Singh found Pasho, and despite his liking for her, 
gave her a beating with my umbrella and broke the 
umbrella. Pasho still ran around laughing. The whole 
thing was hilarious. He sure did express his emotions 
quite spontaneously. He showed tolerance for the 
simple and was human enough to show his anger. 
His death anniversary (Barsi) used to be celebrated 
with a very popular Punjabi Poetry Symposium 
where most of the popular Punjabi poets congre¬ 
gated once a year. 

After Bhai Narain Singh’s death, Bibi Harpar- 
kash Kaur, herself a widow, indicated a deep devo¬ 
tion to the cause of women’s education. It was due 
to her dedication and her superb organizational 
abilities that the girls high school expanded, into the 
best educational complex for women in the state 
of Punjab. Brick by brick the Girls High School 
developed into Girls Basic Training School; Four 
Year Degree College; and a B. Ed. Teacher Train¬ 
ing College for Women. The resident halls attracted 
girls from all over the state. Many Sikh families 
from abroad sent their daughters to this education¬ 
al institution located in a wholesome clean country 
atmosphere. The institution is quite appropriately 
called the Shantiniketan of Punjab. 

The government officials and the state and cen¬ 
tral ministers from the time of S. Sundar Singh Maj- 
ithia and Sir Chhotu Ram, consider it a privilege 
to visit the institution. Once an elderly visitor came 
inside the college gate and told the peon that he 
wanted to see Bibi Ji. The peon went inside the 
living quarters and saw Bibi Ji talking to another 
visitor. The peon came out and told the elderly 
visitor that he would have to wait. The visitor had 
to wait for quite a long time. The peon asked his 
name so that he could go back and inform Bibi Ji 
again. The visitor told the peon, “Please, go tell 
Bibi Ji that a man with a long white beard is wait¬ 
ing outside.” The peon got rather rude and demand¬ 


ed to know the name or for him to leave. The visit¬ 
or, in his very sweet way, insisted to stick to his 
“long beard description.” Eventually Bibi Ji came 
out and found Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, the Chief 
Minister of Punjab, still struggling with the peon. 
The chief minister indicated that he wanted to pay 
his respects to Bibi Ji without asserting his chief 
ministership. 

The visits of these dignitaries have been very 
beneficial to the development of this vast project. 
As a school administrator here in California, the 
most affluent state in America, I am quite aware of 
the difficulty of raising funds for school building 
construction. The school bond measures fail quite 
frequently. The raising of funds and procuring con¬ 
struction materials is a major problem in develop¬ 
ing countries such as India. The official community 
of Punjab has been impressed with the general ed¬ 
ucational objectives and planning of Sidhwan college 
complex and showed generosity due to the resource¬ 
fulness of Bibi Ji and the efforts of S. Mohinder 
Singh Sidhwan. 

Bibi Harparkash Kaur’s role was not confined 
only to the field of education. She understood the 
needs of rural Punjab and became a prominent lead¬ 
er in the field of community development to pro¬ 
mote positive changes in rural Punjab. She was driv¬ 
en in a jeep, on dusty roads, all over the rural areas 
to coordinate the efforts of village level and area 
level workers and to listen to the peasants. I vivid¬ 
ly remember the day when she was standing in knee 
deep water discussing with the men the methods 
to drain the enormous flood water. She had a great 
personal quality of settling disputes without ever 
getting personally involved or bogged down with 
the petty local feuds. In a so-called male oriented 
Punjabi rural society, she was enormously respect¬ 
ed; and people were eager to fulfill her wishes. Her 
leadership role was completely accepted so very 
naturally that the main conclusion which can be 
drawn is that it is the person’s character; motives 
and strengths, not the fact that a person is a male 
or female, which cause a person’s liberation or self 
actualization. 

Bibi Ji also got involved in Punjab state politics. 
Even though I worked for her during one of the 
general elections, when she defeated her opponent 
S. Lachhman Singh Gill, who later became the 
Chief minister of Punjab, yet, I felt that she could 
have avoided the party politics. She herself express¬ 
ed some vague regreats about it when once I had the 
opportunity to accompany her to Chandigarh to 
the state assembly. She was destined to be much 
bigger than a state member of Legislative Assembly. 
She did not need any titles. Neverthless her involve- 
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ment with politics indicates the multifaceted person¬ 
ality of this great Sikh woman. 

The personal references are unavoidable when 
one has lived in a close proximity to a person one 
is writing about. Just before I left for America 
exactly fifteen years ago, 1 had the opportunity to 
have frequent meetings with her. She was Bhua Ji 
(Auntie) to all of us younger people in Sidhwan. 
Obviously she gave her assistance, the official assis¬ 
tance you sure need to make the papers move from 
one desk to the other in a bureaucratic and clerically 
oriented official society, to make my papers and 
foreign exchange etc. available. She showed a great 
personal interest in my going to America to study 
in the field of Education. I very vividly remember 
my very last visit to her one cold February night. 
She showed her happiness about my going to Amer¬ 
ica to study in the field of Education, and laughing¬ 
ly, but still as if she was trying to extract a promise 
for the future, said, “Well, Kalwant, when you come 
back all learned, you will have a place of your own 
here to do the service.” Obviously her every thought 
was geared to the service of that great institution 
which she literally raised like her baby. That was, 
sadly, our very last meeting. 


The great Sikh Bibi of contemporary Punjab 
is gone. The impact of Bibi Harparkash Kaur on the 
women’s education of our times in Punjab or India 
will be remembered for very long. The great institu¬ 
tion she nurtured with such a sense of self sacrifice 
and dedication has every reason to grow and flou¬ 
rish, if it does not deteriorate due to the internal 
decay caused by the myopic sighted board of dir¬ 
ectors. Some of the members are knowledgable and 
committed to the growth and the maintenance of 
the quality of the institution. 

The indebtedness of the Sikh community to 
Bibi Harparkash Kaur is great. She was undoubted¬ 
ly one of our greatest women. Let us hope and pray 
to have many more like her. 
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SIKH PILGRIMS FROM U S. & CANADA ADMIRE PAK HOSPITALITY 

by 

MASOOD HAIDER 


A group of 25 Sikh pilgrims from America and 
Canada arrived here yesterday on way to Islamabad 
to pay homage to the birthplace of the founder of 
their religion—Guru Nanak—and other Gurduwaras 
in Pakistan. 

This is the first-ever pilgrimage of Sikhs residing 
in America and Canada, directly to Pakistan, spon¬ 
sored by the Sikh Foundation, USA. 

The Sikh group headed by Mr. Ganga Singh 
Dhillon who is considered the “father of field hoc¬ 
key in USA,” feels that this visit would open new 
vistas of relationship between the Sikhs living in 
America, Canada, Britain and the people of Pakistan. 

Mr. Dhillon, who termed the visit ‘historic,’ said 
that when the members of the delegation would go 
back and describe the tremendous hospitality and 
goodness of Pakistani people many more would 
come to Pakistan, “Next time you might even see 
200 Sikh pilgrims from America and Canada landing 
in Pakistan,” added Mr. Dhillon. 

Mr. Dhillon said that hundreds of Sikhs were 
willing to come now but “baseless and terrible rum¬ 
ours about strained Indo-Pakistan relations pre¬ 
vented them from taking the trip.” 

He observed that “it’s very difficult for the 
people living in places like Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Washington, New York, Toronto, to comprehend 
the hospitality and welcome extended by the Pak¬ 
istani people to us.” 

PLEASANT MEMORIES 

Then adding philosophically, Mr. Dhillon said: 
“After all we arc of the same blood, same race and 
many of us were born on this soil. We have left lot 
of pleasant memories behind.” 

Mr. Dhillon who was born at Chak No. 18, 
located between Jaranwala and Sheikhupura said 
“we would like to visit the place of our birth, where 
we studied and where we were nurtured. I would 
myself like to smell the sweet air and earth of my 
birthplace, visit the school where I studied. You 
know I spent 14 years in Chak 18 and only 10 
years in India.” 

While stressing time and again that the visit 
would start a new era of relationship between the 
Sikhs and Paksitani people, which in turn would 
mean goodwill in America and Canada for Pak¬ 
istan, he felt “when people will come closer to 
each other, the Governments of our countries would 
also be inclined to have better relations with each 
other.” 


Mr. Dhillon says that he has a lot of friends in 
Pakistan specially Col. Dara, Tariq Niazi and other 
hockey players. Tears welled up in his eyes when 
he spoke of his relationship with the Pakistanis and 
said, “All religions teach us to love mankind not to 
hate them,” and then he quoted from the poems of 
Allama Iqbal wherein the poet-philosopher had 
stressed that “love for mankind was above every¬ 
thing else.” 

Calling upon the journalists to play a construc¬ 
tive role in bringing the peoples together, he said 
“lot of misunderstanding and misapprehensions 
could be cleared and lot of goodwill could be 
created.” 

As to how the idea of bringing the Sikh pil¬ 
grims directly to Pakistan from US and Canada oc¬ 
curred to him, Mr. Dhillon, who is heading an inter¬ 
national travel agency in Washington, said “Well 
one day I went ot PIA office to meet friends and we 
talked a lot in Urdu and Punjabi and with great 
warmth. After I went home from the visit I sat 
back and thought why couldn’t we (Sikhs) go to 
Pakistan for pilgrimage directly. I rang up PIA’s 
incharge in Washington Salim Jehangir, who jumped 
at the idea, and so the trip was made.” 

NEXT TRIP 

As for the next such trip, Mr. Dhillon said, it 
might be in April next or else definitely in Novem¬ 
ber next year. “And this time we will be in hundreds 
not in twenties, and he warned: “One day you will 
see your airport swarmed with Sikhs.” 

As regards the delegation he said, it consisted 
of distinguished representatives of many corpora¬ 
tions and segments of life—doctors and farmers, en¬ 
gineers and businessmen, women and children, all 
residents of the US and Canada. Among them are 
officials of various Sikh organisations such as the 
Gurduwara at Yuba City, California built on the oc¬ 
casion of the 500th anniversary of the birth of 
Guru Nanak. 

As I was leaving The Inn where they were stay¬ 
ing, Mr. Dhillon called back and said: “Yes I would 
like to express my good wishes to the people and 
the Government of Pakistan from the Sikh commun¬ 
ity the world over. I admire the couregeous leader¬ 
ship of your Prime Minister which helped your 
country to recover from the traumatic events of 
1971. Mr. Bhutto’s dynamic leadership has helped 
in easing tension in the subcontinent and it will 

benefit the people of Pakistan.” 

—Courtesy: Morning News, Karachi 
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Sansar Communications 


by: Ajaib Singh Sidhu 


SRI NANKANA SAHIB FOUNDATION, INC. 

Registered Office: 1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Suite 905, Washington, D.C. 20036 

We are pleased to announce the formation of 
Sri Nankana Sahib Foundation, Inc. The Aims and 
Objects shall be: 

(a) To obtain full freedom of worship and fac¬ 
ilities for the Sikhs living out of India to 
visit the Sikh shrines in Pakistan. 

(b) To acquire the right of management of the 
Sikh shrines in Pakistan, so that the proper 
services in the Gurudawaras are performed 
in accordance with true Sikh traditions. 

(c) To establish and maintain the line of com¬ 
munication amongst the Sikhs living abroad 
and to provide a means for the Sikhs to 
meet, exchange ideas and coordinate the 
religious and cultural activities for their 
mutual benefit. 

(d) To supplement the efforts of and maintain 
close and continuous coordination with 
other organizations within or outside the 
United States, whose objectives are to aid 
the foundation. 

(e) To interpret the Aims, Objectives and 
Activities of the foundation to the Sikhs. 

The foundation shall be national and interna¬ 
tional in its scope. The Ad-hoc/Executive Commit¬ 
tee shall consist of the following five members. 

Ganga Singh (Dhillon) 1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W. No. 905, Washington, D.C. 20036 
Kartar Singh (Bal) 7109 Mapledale Rd., Jackson, 
Mi. 49201 

Harbans Lai (Dr.) 38 Helm Road, Kingston, R.I. 
02881 

Ajaib Singh (Sidhu) 13048 Brookpark Rd., Oakland 
Calif. 94619 

Kirpal Singh (Dr.) Box 338, MHI, Clarinda, Iowa 
51632 

AN OUTSTANDING IMMIGRANT 

We take pride in announcing that Sardar Jarnail 
Singh Thiara of San Francisco will be honored by 
the International Institute of East Bay, Oakland on 
May 8, 1976 for his outstanding contributions to 
the Community. Sardar Thiara is President of the 
Indian Association, San Francisco and Secretary of 
the Gadar Party Memorial Advisory Committee. 


SIKH CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
The ‘Sewadars’ for 1976 are as follows: Presi¬ 
dent-Dr. Jaswant Singh Bhatti, Secretary-Sardar 
Atma Singh Mann, Treasurer-Sardar Hardev Singh 
Grewal, Members: Sardar Harikarm Singh Khalsa- 
an American Sikh, Sardar Harbhajan Singh Grewal 
and Sardar Ajaib Singh Sidhu. 

In addition to celebrating the religious func¬ 
tions, the Sikh Center has decided to arrange the 
Baisakhi Hockey Tournament and a Sports Day/ 
Picnic in the coming months. 

A Gurudawara (Building) Committee consis¬ 
ting of the following members were also appointed. 
Sardar Atma Singh Mann (Chairman); Sardar Sukh- 
birpal Singh Gill; Sardar Sukhminder Singh; Sardar 
Amar Jit Singh Paintal; Sardar Sat Santokh Singh-an 
American Sikh. 

HONOR TO A PUNJABI POETRESS 

Sardarni Prabhjot Kaur, a well-known Punjabi 
poetress, has been nominated as the International 
Woman of 1975 by the U.P.L.I. Phillipines. On their 
behalf, she was invested with the golden Laurel 
Leaves by Shri B.D. Jatti, Vice-President of India, 
at a function held in New Delhi. 

Sardarni Prabhjot Kaur’s works has been trans¬ 
lated into English, French, Italian, Russian and 
Persian. 

A WORKSHOP ON SIKHISM 
The camp Committee of the Sikh Foundation 
will sponsor a workshop on Sikhism to be held on 
June 26 - 27, 1976 at Brown Conference Center in 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Professor Balwant Singh will 
be in charge of the program. The morning program 
will begin at 4 A.M. according to the traditional 
Sikh way of life. The two most important topics 
to be discussed are: a) practice of “NAM SIMRAN” 
and b) the Institution of Gurudawaras, particular¬ 
ly their role in American Sikh life. 

Arrangement for boarding and lodging for fifty 
adults has been made. The admission will be on 
first come first served basis. If there is enough de¬ 
mand, a children’s section will be incorporated. 
All those interested please write to: 

Dr. Harbans Lai 
38 Helm Road 
Kingston, R.I. 02881 
Phone-(401) 789-7016 
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Sansar Communications 


NINTH GURU’S BIOGRAPHY RELEASED 

Principal Satbir Singh’s Itti Jin Kari, a biography 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur in Punjabi, was released in 
November 1975 by Punjab and Sind Bank Chair¬ 
man Sardar Inderjit Singh at a function organized 
at the India International Centre in New Delhi. 

Releasing the book, Sardar Inderjit Singh said 
Principal Satbir Singh had a unique style of writing 
and his interpretations and the research undertaken 
by him were of great significance. He presented 
copies of Itti Jin Kari to Sardarni Jaspal Kaur, wife 
of Principal Satbir Singh, Giani Gurmukh Singh 
Musafir and Raja Inder Singh. 

Principal Satbir Singh said that due to prejudiced 
writings of some British and Persian writers, many 


errors had creeped into the Sikh history; he hoped 
his present book would help remove certain wrong 
historical notions connected with the life of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. 

Giani Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Raja Inder Singh, 
Principal G.S. Randhawa, Principal G.S. Dhillon 
and several other eminent Sikh personalities great¬ 
ly appreciated the efforts of Principal Satbir Singh 
to provide the glorious Sikh history in a proper 
perspective. 

Sardarni Jaspal Kaur, wife of Principal Satbir 
Singh, was honoured at the function by Sardarni 
Damyant Kaur, wife of Chairman Sardar Inderjit 
Singh and Vice-President of Sikh Women’s Assoc¬ 
iation. 



(from right to left) Punjab and Sind Bank Chairman Sardar Inderjit Singh, 
Principal Satbir Singh and Raja Inder Singh photographed after the release of 
ITTI JIN KARI. (By courtesy of the Spokesman). 
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THE BAKAPUR DIWAN AND BABU TEJA SINGH OF BHASAUR 

by 

* PROFESSOR HARBANS SINGH 


At the turn of the century, Bakapur, a small 
village two miles from Phillaur, in the Punjab, be¬ 
came the site of a big Sikh convention. The occasion 
was the conversion to Sikhism of Karim Bakhsh, 
born a Muslim, and his family of four sons and a 
daughter. Some Hindus of that village as well as 
Sikhs from among the audience were also initiated 
on that day. The ceremony was marked by consider¬ 
able fanfare. The sponsors were the Sri Guru Singh 
Sabha, Bhasaur, which, under the leadership of Babu 
Teja Singh (1867-1933), then a sub-overseer in the 
Irrigation Department of Patiala State, was very 
active in purifying Sikh ritual and establishing its 
autonomy. Assertion of self-identity was then the 
dominating impulse of the Sikh community as a 
whole. 

The Bhasaur Singh Sabha, located in a little 
village, was among the more energetic of the Singh 
Sabhas in those days. The dynamite came from the 
personality of its secretary, Babu Teja Singh. He 
possessed a fertile mind and was an untiring cam¬ 
paigner. By his stern resoluteness and limitless capa¬ 
city for innovation, he brought to the Singh Sabha 
renaissance a new verve and thrust. He was a puritan 
of the extremist kind, and a fundamentalist in the 
interpretation of Sikh principles and tradition. He 
challenged much of the prevalent Sikh usage. 

The Singh Sabha in the village of Bhasaur, in 
Patiala State, was established in 1893. This was 
twenty years after the first Singh Sabha came into 
existence in Amritsar. Bhai Basawa Singh, known as 
a virakat or recluse, was the first president of the 
Bhasaur Singh Sabha and Babu Teja Singh its first 
secretary. The Bhasaur Singh Sabha was, from the 
very beginning, forthright in the rejection of caste 
and brahmanical customs which had infiltrated into 
Sikhism. It openly advocated the acceptance back 
into the fold of those who had been led into forsak¬ 
ing the Sikh faith. It went further, and willingly con¬ 
verted those from other faiths who volunteered for 
initiation. 

A Shuddhi Sabha had been established by Dr. 
Jai Singh in Lahore on April 17, 1893, with the ob¬ 
ject of “reclaiming those Sikhs and Hindus who had 
apostasized themselves by contracting alliances with 
Muslim men or women.” 1 The Bhasaur Singh Sabha 
cavilled at the limited objective of the Shuddhi 

♦Harbans Singh is a professor of Sikh studies, Punjabi University, Patiala; 
and Editor - the encyclopaedia of Sikhism. 


Sabha and questioned its very designation, which, it 
said, was only an imitation of the Arya Samaj voca¬ 
bulary. 2 From its very inception, it had accepted for 
conversion Muslims and those from lower Hindu 
castes. As the records say, at the first annual diwan 
of the Bhasaur Singh Sabha held in 1894, 13 jats, 6 
jheevars (water-carriers), 2 barbers, one Khatri and 
one Musalman (Miran Bakhsh of Tehsil Garhshankar 
who became Nihal Singh) were baptized into the 
Sikh faith. 3 Babu Teja Singh himself published in 
the press a report of a subsequent year saying: 
“By the power of the Word revealed by the Ten 
Masters and in accord with Akalpurkh’s wish, the 
Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, has administered the 
Gurmantra and holy amrita to a Muslim woman and 
ushered her into Sodhbans (the family of Guru 
Gobind Singh). Her Sikh name is Kishan Kaur. A 
Sikh who had fallen by living with a Muslim woman 
has been baptized and renamed Ude Singh.” 4 

Karim Bakhsh was born of Muslim parents, 
Nathu and Basri, at Bakapur, in 1860. He was of a 
religious turn of mind. This disturbed his family, 
who, to detract him from his lonely ways, married 
him when he was barely twelve. At the age of 15, 
Karim Bakhsh’s quest for spiritual company took 
him to a Sikh saint, Bhai Kahla Singh of Banga. He 
spent two years at his feet. After Bhai Kahla Singh’s 
death, Karim Bakhsh sought solace in the service of 
his disciple, Bhai Dula Singh of Thakurwal, in Hosh- 
iarpur district. For twelve years, he presented him¬ 
self once every week in the holy sangat at Thakur¬ 
wal, twenty miles away from his village. 

Karim Bakhsh spent most of his time reciting 
gurbani from memory. He used to welcome the 
Sikhs with the Khalsa greeting and made regular 
visits to Amritsar to bathe in the sacred pool. He 
suffered ostracism and insult at the hands of his co¬ 
religionists. Gradually, his wife was also converted 
to his way of life and, as the report says, he estab¬ 
lished conjugal relations with her only after he was 
convinced of her faith in Sikhism.5 Meanwhile, 
Karim Bakhsh had taken up appointment as a Per¬ 
sian teacher in a school at Phillaur. 

The story of the Bakapur family reached Bha¬ 
saur through Bhai Takht Singh of Ferozepore, a 
pioneer of women’s education among Sikhs. This 
was corroborated by some other members of the 
Singh Sabha who supplied further details of Karim 
Bakhsh’s interest in Sikhism. The diwan decided to 
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make its own investigations. Kahla Singh, who made 
a secret visit to Bakapur, confirmed the story. This 
led the Sabha to offer to convert the Bakapur family 
at its annual diwan of 1901, but it had to give up 
the plan owing to the outbreak of the plague epide¬ 
mic. Maulawi Karim Bakhash attended the large 
annual diwan of the Sikhs at Bhasaur in 1902, 
but returned empty-handed owing to a controversy 
that had arisen. 

The Bhasaur Singh Sabha sent its emissaries — 
Bhai Teja Singh of Maingan, Sardar Bishan Singh 
and Bhai Takht Singh — to visit Bakapur by turn 
and assure Karim Bakhsh that his heart’s wish must 
be fulfilled. Finally, Babu Teja Singh went himself. 
At Bakapur, he learned that Maulawi Karim Bak¬ 
hsh’s wife had passed away less than a week earlier 
and that the last rites had been performed strictly 
in accordance with the Sikh custom. There was the 
Guru Granth Sahib kept with true reverence in a 
room in the house and the Sikh kirtan was perform¬ 
ed daily. 

On return, Babu Teja Singh issued a public 
notice signifying that a big diwan of the Khalsa 
would be convened in the village of Bakapur on 
June 13-14, 1903. The letter was sent on behalf of 
the Bhasaur Singh Sabha to all the leading Sikh 
societies and individuals inviting them to participate 
in the proceedings (see Appendix A). The letter in¬ 
cluded a note on the Bakapur family and its zeal 
for the Sikh faith. 6 

The invitation widely circulated evoked a warm 
response. On the appointed day, batches of Sikhs 
converged on Bakapur from places such as Lahore, 
Amritsar, Gujranwala, Gujjarkhan, Katani, Narang- 
wal and Ludhiana. The elderly uncle of Sardar Sun- 
dar Singh Majithia led a jatha from the Amritsar 
Khalsa College. The group included Bhai Jodh Singh 
(distinguished Sikh theologian and educationist of 
modern times), who was then a student of the final 
B.A. class, Tara Singh, who had just joined college 
and who later became famous as a political leader of 
the Sikhs, and Man Singh, who rose to be the Presi¬ 
dent of the Judicial Committee in Faridkot State. 
(The youth were asked by Babu Teja Singh to fetch 
water from the well and scrub the premises clean of 
musalmani.) 7 

On the morning of the first day of the diwan, 
Maulawi Karim Bakhsh rose at 2 in the morning, had 
his bath and came to the site of the diwan. He sat 
in a room rapt in meditation. The Asa-di-Var was 
sung after which different jathas took turns at the 
kirtan. They included the Singh Sabha of Gujjar- 
wal, Sardar Basant Singh and Munshi Anup Singh of 
Narangwal and the Youth League of Ludhiana. 


For a while, a group of women led the kirtan. Chan 
ting of the sacred shabds went on until it was time 
for Guru-ka-Langar or community meal. The after¬ 
noon diwan was addressed by Babu Teja Singh who 
explained the purpose of the convention and sought 
from the audience names of those who would wish 
to be baptized. The first one to volunteer was Sardar 
Basant Singh, B.A., Tehsildar, of village Narangwal, 
in Ludhiana district, who, after initiation, was nam¬ 
ed Randhir Singh and who became famous as a re¬ 
volutionary and, later, as a saintly personage of 
much piety among the Sikhs. 

To conduct the initiation ceremonies the follow¬ 
ing day, the five Piyaras (or the Guru’s Beloved) de¬ 
signated were Bhai Teja Singh of Rawalpindi, Takht 
Singh, Zinda Shahid (Living Martyr), of Ferozepore, 
Bhai Basant Singh of Bappiana (Patiala State), Bhai 
Sohan Singh of Gujjarkhan and Bhai Amar Singh of 
Raja Ghuman. Bhai Jodh Singh was named granthi 
for the ceremonies. 

In all, 35 persons received the Sikh baptism the 
following morning (June 14). 8 Maulawi Karim 
Bakhsh, 43, was named Lakhbir Singh after initia¬ 
tion. His four sons, Rukan Din, 15, Fateh Din, 12, 
Ghulam Muhammad, 6, and Khair Din, 4, became 
Matab Singh, Kirpal Singh, Harnam Singh and Gur- 
bakhsh Singh, respectively. His daughter Bibi Nuran, 
9, was given the Sikh name of Waryam Kaur. Lakh¬ 
bir Singh won wide esteem in the Sikh community 
as Sant Lakhbir Singh. His son, Matab Singh, found¬ 
ed a society called the Khalsa Baradari and played a 
pioneer role in the Akali movement, or the cam¬ 
paign for the reformation of the Sikh sacred places. 
Matab Singh’s son, Gurcharan Singh Sakhi, took his 
Bachelor’s degree at the Khalsa College, Amritsar 
in 1941, and edited, among others, a Sikh religious 
journal until he died suddenly in the Golden Temple 
premises in 1973. 

The Bakapur diwan marked a high point in 
Singh Sabha resurgence. It was a visible statement of 
the new urges which moved the Sikh community at 
that time. A sweeping religious fervour, a new sense 
of identity and unity and a decisive breach with 
the recent past dominated by customs and practices 
contrary to the Gurus’ teaching were the character¬ 
istics of contemporary Sikhism. These were dramati¬ 
cally highlighted at Bakapur. For Babu Teja Singh, 
the Bakapur diwan was a great personal triumph. 

But gradually he became the victim of his own 
innovative genius. He started drifting away from the 
mainstream of Sikh life. He ceased to be the force 
he used to be. There was a time when he ranked 
among the most vital figures of the Singh Sabha. He 
was universally admired for his energy and dedica- 
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tion. He enjoyed the confidence of the founders of 
the movement such as Professor Gurmukh Singh, 
Bhai Jawahir Singh and Giani Dit Singh. They par¬ 
ticipated in the diwans at Bhasaur as did other 
prominent Sikhas including Sant Attar Singh of 
Mastuana, Bhai Kahan Singh of Nabha, Sardar 
Chanda Singh, Vakil, of Ferozepore, Bhai Takht 
Singh, Pandit Kartar Singh of Dakha, Giani Sher 
Singh and Akali Kaur Singh. Bhai Randhir Singh, 
Master Mota Singh and Sant Teja Singh, M.A., 
LL.B., of Gujranwala, worked in the schools at Bha¬ 
saur. When the Chief Khalsa Diwan was established 
at Amritsar on October 30, 1902, Babu Teja Singh 
was called upon to lead the inaugural ardas . 9 But all 
this changed. Teja Singh’s militancy and dogmatism 
inevitably led to alienation. Gradually, he had put 
an irretraceable distance between himself and the 
main body of his community. The glory of Bakapur 
days had been sadly dissipated. 

APPENDIX “A” 

Invitation* 

Drink pahul sanctified by the sword’s edge 

And make your lives happy and triumphant. 

Come sisters, come dear comrades, 

Let us meet and clasp each other in embrace. 

Together let us recount 

The stories of the Spouse Omnipotent. 

Ikk Oankar 

AN IMPORTANT DIWAN 
OF THE KHALSAJI 
IN BAKAPUR 

Sanctifier of the fallen, valiant and dear Khalsaji: 

Under direction of the joint committee of my 
(Bhasaur) Singh Sabha, I visited Bakapur to see the 
local sangat. I was delighted to meet the sangat and 
witness their firm belief in the faith of the Gurus. I 
had wished to gladden your hearts by publishing the 

* Translated from the original in Punjabi as quoted in Vir Sudhar 
Pattar, published by Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur, pp. 33-34 


account of the sangat in the newspaper, but it seems 
the sangat desires to be gratified by a convention of 
the Khalsaji in its own village of Bakapur. Since 
most of the leaders of the Khalsa faith are well 
aware of the holiness of the sangat and its faith in 
the Guru’s teaching and since the outcome is being 
disclosed to the Panth in the attached letter, it is 
necessary that, in accordance with the request of the 
sangat, a diwan of the Khalsajis’ may be held at 
Bakapur, two miles from Phillaur railway station, 
on Jeth 31-Har 1, 1960 Bikrami, June 13-14 (Sat¬ 
urday and Sunday), A.D. 1903. 

It is, hence, submitted that the missionaires of 
the Khalsa faith, the believers and those who wish to 
see Khalsa Dharam spread through all countries and 
to all peoples should reach Phillaur railway station 
early morning (latest by evening) of Jeth 30, 1960 
Bikrami, June 13, 1903. The Khalsa should live up 
to the Guru’s word — i.e., He protects those who 
seek His shelter — and thus fulfil the wishes of the 
sangat and bless the efforts of its humble servants. 
TEJA SINGH 
Sub-overseer 

Secretary, Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Bhasaur 
PO Dhuri (Patiala State) 
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The next issue of The SIKHSANSAR- June 1976 will feature: 

Articles on SIKHISM 


In future 
issues 


You are invited to submit articles, news items, and other 
material pertinent to the subject. Deadline for manuscripts 
is the 1st of May. Kindly mail all material to: 

The Editor, SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 737 
Redwood City, California 94064 

The SIKH SANSAR plans to feature special subjects such as 

1. GURU TEGH BAHADUR’S MARTYRDOM 

2. SIKH THEOLOGY 

3. SIKH HISTORICAL SHRINES 

4. MANAGEMENT OF SIKH ORGANISATIONS 

5. SIKH CONTRIBUTIONS TO INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


You are also invited to submit articles, news items and other 
material pertinent to these subjects. Please read carefully the 
“Instructions To Authors” inside back cover. 


Editorial. 

Bebe Nanaki — The First Sikh . 

Women, Prof. Hazara Singh . 

A request to the Subscribers , Ajaib Singh Sidhu . 

Glimpses of Sikh History — Sharan Kaur , Amar Singh .. .. 
Sikhism and Women’s Emancipation , Harinder Kaur Bhela 

Mata Khivi — Women Parishes . 

Sada Kaur, Gurcharan Singh . 

Translation of Japji , Sardar Manmohan Singh . 

Bibi Bhani — Mata Sulakhani. 


In the 

previous ^ata Oujari — Mata Sahib Devan (The Mother of Sikhs): 

issue 


Our Journey to Nankana Sahib 

Sansar Communications: . 

Second Gurmat Camp A Call for Applications, Dr. Harbans Lai 
Tercentenary of Guru Tegh Bahadur, Dr. Harbans Lai 
The Sikh Cultural Society of Great Britain, A. S. Chhatwal 

A Height of Ingratitude and Deliberate Discrimination Towards Sikh 

Soldiers of Indian National Army. 

Sacrifice of Brave Mother (Balbir Kaur). 

Women Braving Repression — Mai Bhago (The Fearless Leader). 

Maharani Jind Kaur in Nepar, Dr. Kanchanmoy Mojumdar, Bolangir .... 

In Future Issues of THE SIKH SANSAR. 

Materials For the Study of East Indian History in North America. 

Bruce La Bracer 
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By hearing and constantly reading 22 ^ ^ tfh £ h^tj M3 feet TO ^TO 22 
God’s Name man gains honour 25 . ^»{TaT fron 23 ip^'B 7 {■) | 

By hearing the Name man easily 26 FFfcra B?FH § HTO BMTB 7 M^Ht § HTO 26 
procures 24 the Lord’s meditation 26 . FFfTO B 7 fHHTO 36 UBRra 24 U TFtF t I 

Ever blissful are the saints, O g ! MTO 7 ^ TOFF MSt 7 H 1 ^ U?> I 
Nanak! 

By hearing the Lord’s Name disease hTO B ?FH § HB^5 5TTO BMra 7 TOB M3 
and wickedness are wiped off. ofHHH 39^1 U rFB TO I 

By hearing the Lord’s Name man pjMT-rt ^ tto § HTO HMra 7 M^hft 
dives deep 29 into the oceans ,7 of ^5?M t28 B HH33 27 feB ifufi H3t H T @^^ l2P 5 I 
virtues 28 . 

The hearkening of the Lord’s Name hm^I B ?FH B 7 HB^B cfTO 7 4 ^' § 

renders the mortal a scholar 30 ,spiritual gggg ’ 1 M3 HtbFFU 32 TO 7 

guide 31 and a monarch 32 . fig *? 7 ^ | 

By hearing the Master’s Name the HTOB h ?FH £ HTO BMra 7 M?> fTOFPS 33 

blind 33 find 34 their way 35 . BH3 r35 S3 34 JTB TO I 

By hearkening to God’s Name the gg h 7 7 FH H3?B 5 TBB ^FB 7 M^B H 7 fTO 37 
unfathomable 37 Lord becomes ^ grfo >*t gt^ 3 « 5 | 
fathomable 36 . 

Ever blissful are the saints, O u TSTO ! MTOBlt UHFF M&H FFTO TO 


Nanak ! 

By hearing the Lord’s Name disease 
and wickedness are wiped off. 

The condition 39 of the mortal who 
obeys 38 the Lord cannot be described 40 . 
If 41 someone 42 tries to describe Him he 
repents 43 afterwards 44 . 

There is no paper 45 , pen 46 , and 
scribe 47 with whom to sit 49 and 
(write) or (reflect over 50 ) the state of 
God’s obeyer 48 . 

Such 61 is the Name of the immacu- 
late 6 *Lord. IP^someone 64 obeys 65 God, 
such a solitary 66 being understands 6 * 
the bliss there-of in his very mind 67 . 
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fea far 61 5 ufe3B iff 52 w soi 1 

Bora 68 ^ TO 754 TO Bt 3 r BH 7 Bl 56 5T§, MH 7 
fros™ tffe Mms fB3 67 MBB 3t ©R Bt ynt 
f FW3B 7 ** 5 I 


(From: English and Panjabi Translation of Sri Guru Granth Sahib by 
S. Manmohan Singh, Vol. 1-8, 1969, Reproduced with permission of 
Dr. Gurdarshan Singh Thind, Ballwin, Missouri, U.S.A.) 
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By truly believing 90 , in the Lord’s 
Name Divine comprehension 69 enters 
man’s mind 81 and understanding 82 . 
By truly believing in Gods’ Name 
the knowledeg 66 of all 63 the spheres 64 
is acquired. 

The worshipper 86 of God suffers 68 
not blows 97 on his face. 66 
Through inner belief in the Lord’s 
Name man goes 71 not with 70 death’s 
minister 69 . 

Such 73 is the stainless 72 Name of God. 
If 71 someonc 76 puts 7G faith in the Lord,s 
Name, he 79 shall, then understand 77 
it within his mind 78 . 

The believer in God’s Name meets 82 
not obstruction 81 in the way 80 . 

The Name’s believer departs 86 
with 84 honour 83 and renown 85 . 
The Name’s believer walk* 88 not in 
the wordly ways 87 , ritualistic religious 
roads 99 . 

The believer in God's Name has an 
alliance 02 with 91 righteousness 90 . 
Such is the stainless Name of God, 
If someone puts faith in the Lord’s 
Name, he shall, then, understand 
it within his mind. 

The obeyer of the Lord’s dictate 
obtains 95 the door 94 of salvation. 93 
The obeyer of the Lord’s dicates re¬ 
forms 97 his kith 99 and kin. 

The obeyer of the Lord’s fiat saves 09 
himself and floats" the Sikhs 100 of the 
Guru. 
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REVELATION 

by 

Mr. Max Arthur Macauiiffc 
An Aspect by: Brigadier Gurdip Singh 


The world is lucky that Mr. Max Arthur Mac- 
auliffe a Scotsman by birth was ordained by the 
Almighty Lord to spend over 20 years under the 
most difficult conditions in the Punjab (INDIA) 
during the later part of the 19th Century and early 
part of the 20th century and published the famou: 
and monumental works “The Sikh Religion (It: 
Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors)” Gurus means 
Prophets or Teachers. 

The cover has the famous quotation: 

“Fhaute aanda bharm ka, man bheo parkash 
kati beri pagey te gur kini band khlas” 
translated by him: 

“The egg of superstition hath burst the 
mind is illumined 

The Guru hath cut the fetters off the feet 
and freed the captive.” 

(GURU ARJAN) the 5th Prophet 
He was not only a very learned man but a most 
religious man who had studied all the ancient reli¬ 
gions viz: Hinduism, Islam, Budhism, Confucienism, 
the Ancient Greek Philosophy, Roman Philosophy 
the Jewish Religion and of course Christianity of all 
types. 

The first translation of Guru Granth Sahib was 
done by a German Missionary at the expense and 
under the auspices of the Old India Office but his 
work was unidomatic and gave offence to the Sikhs. 
Mr. Macauliffe came to the rescue of the world not 
only to give the most honest philosophical theoso- 
phical, and factual biographies of the Prophets, 
Saints and others mentioned in Guru Granth Sahib 
and Sikh religious literature not only for the use of 
the Sikhs to have an authentic record of all the gifts 
which the Almighty Lord has bestowed upon them 
through their Prophets nay for the whole world at 
large, for all continents, all castes, creeds, colours 
and breeds and according to HIM as he states “The 
author fondly hopes that this work, which contains 
an account of the last great religion of the world 
which remains to be exploited, may escape the gen¬ 
eral fate.” 

At the time of his writing there were only a few 
men in the world who could interpret properly the 
sayings of the Prophets. His work is a monument in 
that he not only has in a very lucid form given the 
religious teachings and histories plus the translations 
but has given a comparative statement of all the phi¬ 


losophies of the world from time immemorial up-to- 
date. He does not stop here but forecasts almost 
sixty-five years ago that unless taken care of this 
greatest religion of the world may become extinct in 
its place of birth and may survive somewhere else. 
This has come only too true that Sikhism faces 
extinction in India today. 

He says “Judaism has its Old Testament; Islam 
its Quran; Hinduism its Vedas, Purans, and Shastars; 
Budhism its Tripitaka; the Parsi religion its Zenda- 
vesta; and Confucianism its Analects, its Spring and 
Autumn, its Ancient Poems and its Book of Changes. 
The languages in which the holy writings of these 
religions are enshrined though ail difficult, are for 
the most part homogenous, and after preliminary 
study with tutors can generally be mastered by the 
aid of grammars and dictionaries; but not so the 
mediaeval Indian dialects in which the sacred writ¬ 
ings of the Sikh Gurus and Saints were composed. 
Hymns are found in Persian, mediaeval Prakrit, Hin¬ 
di, Marathi, old Panjabi, Multani, and several local 
dialects. In several hymns Sanskrit and Arabic voca¬ 
bularies are freely drawn upon.” Therefore, not only 
was he a master of Greek, Latin, French and other 
Western languages but also of many oriential lang¬ 
uages as mentioned above; not only that, he studied 
the various philosophies of all ancient and modern 
religions throughout and thereby came to the con¬ 
clusion that Sikhism does not become extinct and 
LOST to the world. He spent many long years and 
a lonely life in India working with great difficulty 
with mediaeval Indian languages under adverse 
climatic and other conditions when there were no 
railways, telephones, roads, motor cars and a poor 
postal system, no typewriters or stenographers and 
all the work had to be done with quils and decipher¬ 
ing the Gurmukhi handwritings of the various sourc¬ 
es of information, sifting the conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions, theories and dogmas of the Gyanis, Janam 
Sakhis and coming to an honest firm conclusion 
then describing it while comparing it with all the 
known philosophies and religions of the world, 
coming to the most reasonable conclusion thus 
creating a monument for the world at large and the 
Sikhs in particular. All for the cause of religious 
science and to satisfy the hunger of his soul not 
only for the “Truth” but, “77/e Real Truth. ” 
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He clearly states after great research “The Sikh 
religion differs as regards the authenticity of its 
dogmas from most other great theological systems. 
Many of the great teachers the world has known 
have not left a line of their own composition, and 
wc only know what they taught through tradition 
or second-hand information. If Pythagoras wrote 
any of his tenents, his writings have not descended 
to us. We know the teaching of Socrates only 
through the writings of Plato and Xenophon. Budha 
has left no written memorials of his teaching. Kung 
fu-tze, known to Europeans as Confucius, left no 
documents in which he detailed the principles of 
his moral and social system. The Founder of Christ- 
iantity did not reduce his doctrines to writings, 
and for them wc are obliged to trust the Gospels 
according to Mathew, Mark, Luke and John. The 
Arabian Prophet did not himself reduce to writing 
the chapters of the Quran. They were written or 
compiled by his adherents and followers. But the 
compositions of the Sikh Gurus are preserved and 
we know at first hand what they taught. They em¬ 
ployed the vehicle of verse, which is generally un¬ 
alterable by copyists, and we even become in time 
familiar with their different styles. No spurious com¬ 
positions or extraneous dogmas can, therefore, be 
represented as theirs.” 

He further says after due consideration “it 
would be difficult to point to a religion of greater 
originality or to a more comprehensive ethical 
system.” 

He quite rightly forecast almost a century ago 
that “As Budhism without State support completely 
lost its hold in India, so it is apprehended that with¬ 
out State support Sikhism will also be lost in the 
great chaos of Indian religious systems.” Had it 
not been for the outer symbols as ordained by the 
Tenth Master Guru Gobind Singh, by this time Sikh¬ 
ism would have lost its identity. 

He further pointed out quite early that the Pun¬ 
jabis are trying their best to give Punjabi the status 
of the State language and he was hoping that the 
British Government of the day would be bold 
enough to at least allow Punjabi as the language of 
the province, which the British Government sacri¬ 
ficed in favour of Urdu. After the partition of India 
1947 Punjabi language which was understood and 
freely used from the Afghanistan border to Delhi 
and from little Tibet to the Arabian Sea has been 
at great sacrifice been allowed to be the state lang¬ 
uage of the so-called Punjabi Suba which compara¬ 
tively is a microbe only of 12 districts of Central 
Punjab in comparison with the Punjab Kingdom of 
1800 (bordering China, Russia, Afghanistan, Delhi, 
Sind). 


He further says “In the Gurus the East shook 
off the torpor of ages, and unburdened itself of the 
heavy weight of ultra-conservatism which had paral¬ 
ysed the genius and intelligence of its people. Only 
those who know India by actual experience can 
adequately appreciate the difficulties the Gurus 
encountered in their efforts to reform and awaken 
the sleeping nation.” Nay the whole human race. 

“Those who secure in their own wisdom and in¬ 
fallibility, and dwelling apart from the Indian people 
spurn all knowledge of their theological systems, 
and thus deem Sikhism a heathen religion, and the 
spiritual happiness and loyalty of its followers neg- 
ligeable items, are men whose triumph shall be 
short-lived and whose glory shall not descend with 
the accompaniment of minstrel raptures to future 
generations. I am not without hope that when en¬ 
lightened rulers become acquainted with the merits 
of the Sikh religion they will not willingly let it 
perish in the great abyss in which so many creeds 
have been engulfed.” 

Perhaps Mr. Macauliffe realised the blunder of 
Lord Dhalousie’s rape so treacherously perpetrat¬ 
ed of the Punjab (Sikh Kingdom and Empire). It 
is a world record that the Sikh religious, political 
and economic revolution threw out the domination 
of the descendants of Taymoor and Chingaiz Khan 
who conquerred most of Europe and Asia and some 
of it is still dominated by branches of Chingaiz 
Khan. The greatest victory of the emencipation of 
a conquerred nation for a thousand years was by 
the Sikhs (Punjabis). Although we trace the conver¬ 
sion of plough-share into swords, from swords to 
armies, armies to forts, from forts to kingdoms and 
finally an Empire. From an insignificant insular peo¬ 
ple they became world famous and were given equal 
status by Great Britain, France, Czar and the 
Emperor of China, etc. 

It may not be out of place to mention that in 
spite of being deceived through the treachery of 
Raja Gulab Singh a Hindu Chief and converted 
Brahmin quizlings as Generals; the Punjab (Khalsa 
army) defeated the British European army in two 
battles in spite of the Generals being in British pay. 
It is worthy to note that no Muslim betrayed the 
Punjab (the Sikh Kingdom). 

The Sikh Revolution did not die and the war of 
independence started in various shapes almost im¬ 
mediately and resulted in the emencipation of India 
from the British domination. The Sikhs who form 
only 1% of the total population of the total undivid¬ 
ed Indian sub-continent took the foremost part and 
only 1% of the total population of the total undiv¬ 
ided Indian sub-continent took the foremost part 
and suffered most merciless and cruel deaths on re- 
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cord in world history; viz in Jaito near Malerkotla 
of today, the Namdhari Sikhs to the tune of hun¬ 
dreds were tied to the muzzles of Canons and blown 
to death. It is further significant that a boy of ten 
who was too short and too thin volunterred to stand 
on a heap of stones to be blown up and gain salva¬ 
tion also helped India to gain independence. All this 
I hope is known to the world today and not forgot¬ 
ten over night. 

What happened on the grant of Independence 
to India; the biggest sufferers were the Sikhs. Be¬ 
fore the British came they were the Emperors of a 
mighty Empire, perhaps the mightiest ever oriential 
Empire in Asia, are reduced to a meagre area of 12 
districts where they can use their language freely 
of course controlled by New Delhi. 

To recount the various services done by Mr. 
Macauliffe to the Sikh religion, the details of the 
Gurus and Saints life, the miracles they performed 
and hymns which they dictated at the auspicious 
occasions have been most beautifully set out in 
plain simple English in proper chronological order, 
would be superfluous. 

Quite rightly the Sikhs of those days did not 
allow just a mere translation of Guru Granth Sahib 
as the only Guru Granth Sahib revered as the em¬ 
bodiment of the Guru is the volume in Gurmukhi 
script finally sealed by the last Prophet Guru Gobind 
Singh. They saw, that the translations, for example 
the Holy Bible into various languages, may result 
in the worship fof those books, while the chief prin¬ 
ciple of Sikhism is “Nam” (Lord’s name) and the 
proper name is that given by the Gurus, in the Gur¬ 
mukhi script as pronounced by the Gurus them¬ 
selves in Guru Granth Sahib. 

Mr. Macauliffe resided in the Punjab for over 
20 years and spent almost all his time in the search 
and research of the Gurus’biographies, sayings, trans¬ 
lations and research of Guru Granth Sahib and in 
doing so under normal International Law he should 
be accepted as a domiciled Punjabi. Furthermore the 
writer is in no position to recommend him for Saint¬ 
hood because it is the Satguru (Almighty Lord) who 
confers Sainthood on humans but we could at least 
remember him as, “Bhai Sahib ” (Respected brother) 
at the very minimum. It is for the Sikh nation to 
elevate him to the level of Bhai Gurdas or any other 
level deemed fit by the Sikh Panth. 

The following are my humble submissions to 
perpetuate the monumental memory of this very 
great man which may otherwise be lost to the world 
at large and the Sikhs in particular: 

(i) That the present volumes which are publish¬ 
ed by the Oxford University Press, London, 


Bombay and New York and now if out of 
print abroad are published by S. Chand and 
Company, Ram Nagar, New Delhi (India); 
should be published in paper backs by mod¬ 
ern methods and if possible in smaller print 
as one book, the price should be the very 
minimum. The price should be kept at the 
very minimum to be readily available to suit 
all pockets in all continents. 

(ii) The book has not been translated into Gur¬ 
mukhi, translated Gurmukhi edition should 
be made. The book should also be publish¬ 
ed in Punjabi Language, but in Persian and 
Hindi script. 

(iii) The Sikhs settled abroad in various parts of 
the world should get it translated into all the 
major languages, viz. French, Russian, Span¬ 
ish, German, Italian, Arabic, Persian, Chinese 
and Japanese. This is a stupendous task and 
is recommended that the help of the U.N.O. 
may be obtained in dissemination of this gos¬ 
pel of the last and greatest religion of the 
world. 

(iv) The descendents of Mr. Macauliffe should be 
traced and contacted. The manuscripts if 
still available together with the voluminous 
correspondence should be preserved and 
photographed for generations to come. 

(v) It is for the Sikhs to give a posthumous a- 
ward of Sant Sahib or Bhai Sahib to Mr. 
Macauliffe and the title of Bhai Sahib should 
be made hereditary and granted to his de- 
cendents. 

(vi) To perpetuate the memory, make an ever¬ 
lasting monument to his monumental works, 
a suitable memorial at his place of birth, at 
Amritsar or anywhere in the Punjab, in Lon¬ 
don; preferably at two suitable places in 
Canada and USA and any other countries 
where the Governments or Sikhs deem it fit. 
It should preferably be a University if not 
that at least a college after his name where 
Sikh divinity should be a subject for genera¬ 
tions to come. 

(vii) Any other suggestion • which the Sikhs or 
Punjabis may deem fit. 

We are lucky that the Satguru sent this man in 
this world and gave him the strength and persever¬ 
ance to accomplish a monumental task and placed 
Revelation at the door of every house and nearest to 
the heart of every human being. Our prayer is that 
the Almighty (Akal Purkh) has blessed his soul at 
His feet. 
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A,n invitation 
to you 

to join us in our efforts! A unique opportunity for you to participate in the 
dissemination of literature on Sikh culture, history and religion in the United 
States and Canada . . . through subscription to THE SIKH SANSAR. 

We also seek your help financially (send subscription), intellectually 
(submit articles), and through community participation (send news items and 
advice). You can renew your membership on a yearly basis. The subscription 
is only $5.00 a year. 

It entitles you to: 

a) all the issues of the SIKH SANSAR during your membership 

b) a 25% discount on all books published by the Sikh Foundation 
during your membership, including the REGISTER OF SIKHS 
IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA, and 

c) a 10% discount on all other materials, such as musical albums 
and art, reproductions, etc. produced or distributed by the 
Sikh Foundation during your membership. 

THE SIKH SANSAR ALSO ANNOUNCES 

Life Membership Privileges 

All persons interested in the dissemination of Sikh ideals and culture and a better 
understanding of Sikhism are invited to become Life Members by remitting a sum 
of $150. It entitles you to: 

a) a copy of all issues of the SIKH SANSAR 

b) a copy of the register SIKHS IN U.S.A. & CANADA 

c) a copy of all special issues and brochures published by the 
SIKH SANSAR 

d) a 25% discount on all books published by the Sikh Foundation, and, 

e) a 10% discount on all other materials (e.g. musical, art reproductions, 
albums, tapes, etc.) produced or distributed by the Sikh Foundation. 

Kindly send your subscription (checks or money order) to: 

THE SIKH SANSAR 
Post Office Box 737 
Redwood City, California 94064 
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Announcing the SECOND register of 
SIKHS IN THE U.S.A. & CANADA - 1976 
REGISTER NOW.. . LAST CALL 
DEADLINE DATE-SEPTEMBER 30, 
regardless of age, sex or race 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA FORM 

This information will be included in the new and complete 
Register of the Sikhs In The U.S.A. & Canada. Please note 
that more than one member of a family (male or female) may 
register. All registrants must fill the biographical data form, 
submit a high quality black and white passport size photo¬ 
graph and the mandatory registration fee. Any previously 
submitted forms or photos are no longer valid. 

PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT TO FILL IN THE BLANKS 


1. NAME 


2. HOME ADDRESS 


ZIP CODE 

3. HOME PHONE_ BUS. PHONE_ 

4. OCCUPATION_ 

BUSINESS ADDRESS_ 


2'A X 214 

Black and White 
Passport type 
Portrait only! 


Date Received 


Registration Fee Paid $ 


Directory Price Paid $_ 
Comments: 


5. NAME OF SPOUSE_ 

6. NAMES OF CHILDREN _ 

Write (D) for daughter_ 

or (S) for son _ 

7. PLACE AND DATE OF BIRTH 


8. NAMES OF PARENTS_ 

9. FAMILY ADDRESS IN INDIA 


10. AFFILIATIONS (religious, cultural, professional, organization) 


11. NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS, DISTINCTIONS, POSITIONS HELD, 
SPECIAL SERVICES PERFORMED (use extra sheets if needed) 


12. I am pleased to supply the above information to be included in 
part or full in the directory of Sikhs in U.S.A. and Canada and 
would be happy to be placed on the mailing list of The Sikh 
Foundation. 


I am enclosing check / money order for 
$_for the following: 

REGISTRATION FEE. $2.00 

_copies of The Register of Sikhs in the 

U.S.A. & Canada - 1976 ($3.00 per copy). 

Subscription of The Sikh Sansar ($5/year).. _ 

Life Membership of The Sikh Sansar ($150)_ 

The Sikhs & Their Religion, 

by Prof. Ganda Singh ($3.50 per copy)... _ 

Donation. . 


TOTAL 




THE SIKH FOUNDATION 

USA 

C 

& 


SIGNATURE 


P. 0. Box 737 — Redwood City, California 94064 











Letters to the Editor 


THE SIKH RENAISSANCE FORUM 

472A Daji Pandu Bhavan, 
Kings Circle Bombay-400 019 

Dear Editor: 

You must be aware that for the past few years 
The Sikh Renaissance Forum is doing the noble 
task of creating among Sikh intelligentsia and masses 
at large, a consciousness about historic commit¬ 
ment and resurgence of Sikh faith. We achieve this 
objective by writing articles, publishing pamphlets, 
and inviting noted thinkers and scholars to exchange 
ideas on matters of common interests. 

The Forum has an immediate item worthy of 
your kind attention and active cooperation. Our 
organiser, Bhai Hari Singh Shergill currently editing 
‘Punjabi Samachar’ Weekly from Bombay, has com¬ 
piled a small booklet of about 28 pages on the Life 
and Work of Shri Guru Tegh Bahadur Ji. Bhai Sahib 
is known for writing profuse creative, impassioned 
and thought-provoking articles both in English and 
Punjabi. Gifted with extra ordinary genius, original 
ideas, common sense and literary talents, he has 
wide intellectual interests - history, theology, philo¬ 
sophy and journalism. His rationalistic urge to seek 
truths, his constructive approach and his unshake- 
able faith in Sikhism, have enabled him to render a 
remarkable service to the cause of our religion. His 
spirit of enquiry, and insatiable energy have made 
him action incarnate and capable of rendering mag- 
nificient service to the community. Aware of these 
qualities of Bhai Saheb, the Bombay’s Committee 
for celebration of Shri Guru Tegh Bahadur’s Third 


Martyrdom Centenary has availed his services to 
undertake the task of writing this booklet, ‘Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, the Martyr’, and present the martyr¬ 
dom of our Rev. Guru in its proper perspective. The 
booklet has been commended by S. Khushwant 
Singh, Editor of Illustrated Weekly of India and 
its forword is written by Prof. G. S. Talib, Professor 
and Head of Religious Studies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. It is being published by the said Committee 
in a fairly large number for free distribution. But for 
the widest possible dissemination of the story of 
the great Guru’s Martyrdom it is incumbent upon 
all of us to contribute and distribute freely a maxi¬ 
mum number of its copies among our circles of 
friends, schools, colleges, libraries, etc. The cost of 
the booklet is very nominal - Rs. 2/ plus forward¬ 
ing charges. 

1 take this opportunity to personally request 
you to book your order and send the amount of 
your order @ Rs. 2/- per copy by cheque or M.O. 
in advance at your first convenience in the name of 
the Forum’s Organiser, Bhai Hari Singh Shergill at 
the above address. 

Anticipating a prompt response and thanking 
you. 

K. Jagjit Singh 
Head, Department of History 
Guru Nanak Khalsa College, Bombay 19 
for SIKH RENAISSANCE FORUM 


We recommend to all the Sikh Societies and Gurudawara 
Committees to arrange for free distribution or sale 
of this book. Editor 


THE SIKH COURIER 

Quarterly—Established 1960 

(IN ENGLISH) 

Phone: 01 952 1215 
88 Mollison Way, Edgware, 

(Greater London) Middlesex U.K. 

HA8 50W 

One of the leading and widely circulated 
magazines of the Sikhs published outside India 
with highest standards of quality, printing, 
get-up and journalism. Most valuable for 
information on Sikh Faith and History 


Annual Subscription — $2.50 
Life Membership — $25.00 

☆ 

REPRESENTATIVE IN U.S.A. 

THE SIKH FOUNDATION 
P. O. BOX 737 

REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 94064 
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SOME ASPECTS OF HISTORY OF ARTS OF PANJAB SIKH STATES 

by 

* R. P. SRIVASTAVA 


Dr. B.N. Goswamy, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Fine Arts, Panjab University, Chandi¬ 
garh (INDIA) spoke before the audience of State 
College of Education, Patiala (Panjab) on 2nd Feb¬ 
ruary, 1973, that like mirror Art never lies and art 
of every age and culture mirrors the cultural heritage 
of its people irrespective of the medium of expres¬ 
sion they prefer to adopt. But the historians of gen¬ 
eral history have paid scant attention to this aspect 
of human civilization which is not an isolated crea¬ 
tion of the whole kaledioscopic evolution of man¬ 
kind in every historic period and every culture of 
the world. Such has not been the fate of history of 
Panjab until today. Scholars have been at pains to 
trace out the political and military adventures of 
this area in local as well as national context but 
none of these has dealt with the development of 
art and culture, which, influenced the man and his 
environments, administration and his religious af¬ 
filiations with his fellow beings in wide variety of 
socio-economic structure of Society. 

Pioneering work has been done in this direc¬ 
tion by Aby Warbug, and his disciples of Germany 
i.e. E. H. Gombrich,l Erwin Panofsky,2 Emile 
Male 3 and Millard Meiss 4 in Europe and America 
whereas parallel studies were done in India by Dr. 
Anand Cumar-Swamy, 3 Auriel Stein, P. Ph. Vogel, 
his disciple Charles Fabri, Dr. W.G. Archer 6 and 
Mrs. Mildred Archer. 7 Dr. and Mrs. Archers de¬ 
serve special mention and acclaim here as they have 
given us a thought provoking foundation work for 
the future generation of scholars to tread upon. 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand 8 has, of course, opened new 
avenues for art historical scholarship through his 
metaphysical magazine Marg. But every scholar 
quoted above has his own limitations about the 
treatment of development of art and culture under 
the Sikh Rulers of Panjab. Most of them have dealt 
with the work done at Lahore court of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). Quite a few are averse 
of calling this style of painting done at Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s court as Sikh painting but there 
would be no historical blesphamy if we designate 
this type of work as Sikh painting since the patron¬ 
age was hundred percent by the Sikh Chiefs as was 
the case with Mughal, Rajput and Pahari Rulers. 
Hence, an attempt has been made through the pre¬ 
sent study to cover the rise and development of 

* Mr. Srivastava is a lecturer in fine arts. Government College for women, 
Patiala, India. 


works of fine arts done under the patronage of 
Sikh Chiefs of Panjab whether they belonged to 
Cis-Sutlej region or to Trans-Sutlej area. Both of 
these regions have been taken in hand for variety 
of reasons, firstly the Punjab Cheifs had close rela¬ 
tions among themselves, secondly, because of geo¬ 
graphical contiguity and homogeniety, thirdly, the 
artists who worked at one place were also working 
in other neighbouring States, hence, the obvious 
migration or extension of styles from one place to 
another. Although some European artists i.e. Bri¬ 
tish, Austrian, Hungarian and Russian also penetra¬ 
ted the native tradition of Indian painting yet indig¬ 
enous style continued to flourish in its own rightful 
place. However, the art of painting at Amritsar de¬ 
finitely shows the signs of infection and assimila¬ 
tions of European style of drawings and adoption 
of light and shade procedure in fuller detail. 

As a matter of fact, the tradition of painting in 
Panjab plains saw the hey day in the nineteenth 
century when the forces of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(Lion of Panjab) defeated Maharaja Sansar Chand of 
Kangra (1775-1823) who accepted former’s suzer¬ 
ainty. Maharaja Sansar Chand and his successors 
were keen and enthusiastic patrons of art, poetry 
and literature. Ample evidence 9 is available that 
artists of his court fled to Lahore and Amritsar and 
some sought patronage in the courts of Princely 
States of Patiala, 10 and Kapurthala. The artists 
who migrated from Kangra, Chamba, Basohli, Noor- 
pur, Guler and Jammu carried with them their own 
Pahari style of painting wherever they went. This is 
discernable in the portraits found at Lahore, Amrit¬ 
sar, Patiala and Kapurthala collections. 

Lahore became the hub of hectic artistic activity 
and numerous artists worked in the court of Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh. Maharaja who belonged to Saker- 
Chakia Misl, consolidated his supremacy over all 
other misls, u through the length and bredth of 
Panjab, N.W.F.P. and Kashmir as also the Hills 
through astute diplomacy and emergent military 
strategy which was based on European know-how. 
Although he did everything in his own peculiar 
way yet his administration was built upon most 
cosmopolitan foundations and he based all his 
actions and took official decisions purely on merits. 
No consideration was given to religion-oriented 
policies. Whenever he smacked of such persons, 
he at once took strong reformatory steps and always 
nipped rebellious element in the bud. It is true that 
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he was most of the time busy in planning the expan¬ 
sion and consolidation work of his empire, as he 
was shrewd enough to sense and to strike at the 
very weak moment of the sun-set of Mughal Empire 
and the resultant chaotic condition that prevailed 
at that time. He took advantage of the situation and 
became Master of Destiny of the Sikh Nation which 
saw its short-lived imperial drama in Mughal fashion 
and left for heavenly abode and made every one to 
bemoan the death of the Lion in 1839. 

Artists who worked at his court belonged to 
all communities, viz., Sikhs, Muslims and Hindus, 
Khear Singh, 1 2 Mohammed Bakhsh, 18 Purkhu, Devi 
Datta, Sher Mohammed, Ram Singh and Amir 
Bakhash 14 and Mohammed Azim. They did not 
serve their royal patron alone but were satisfying the 
aesthetic need of the small Sikh Feudal Aristocracy, 
ministers, generals, courtiers, Langries, Jugglers 15 
and Nihangs, 16 etc. All sorts of things were painted, 
viz., individual portraits, court scenes, Shikar scenes, 
Festivals and funerals, frescoes in temples and Gurd- 
waras of Lahore, Amritsar, Goindwal, Taran Tarn, 
Khadur Sahib, Baba Bakala and Batala, etc. Apart 
from this type of work manuscripts were also ill- 
ustratedn on the Mughal pattern, Janam Sakhis 18 
were prepared and decorated. Painting on small 
ivory pieces 19 was a remarkable achievement of 
this period mostly depicting the courtiers of Maha¬ 
raja Ranjit Singh and other Sikh Sardars. 

Art and architecture of Golden Temple, Amrit¬ 
sar, deserves special mention here. Most of its golden 
treatment was done by the generous grants of Mah¬ 
araja Ranjit Singh. Internal frescoes were done first¬ 
ly by the guilds of artisans of Chinoht (District 
Jhang now in Pakistan) accompanied by the local 
artists, as for example, Kishan Singh,20 Bishan 
Singh, Gian Singh and Mahant Ishar Singh accom¬ 
panied by Kapur Singh. It would not be out of place 
to mention here something about the social status 
of these artists they enjoyed and the social atmos¬ 
phere to which they belonged. Most of the Sikh 
artists belonged to Ramgarhia community of Amrit¬ 
sar and Lahore where the descendents 21 of these 
are still living but are engaged in the professions 
other than that of their ancestors. These artists 
worked sometimes in groups and sometimes indiv¬ 
idually. The work of the fresco painting at Golden 
Temple, Amritsar is marvellous example of co¬ 
operative efforts of these artists mentioned above. 
They were at the same time builders also making 
magnificent houses for Amritsar and Lahore busi¬ 
ness community. 

After Lahore and Amritsar, Patiala occupies a 
most prominent place where art and culture dev¬ 
eloped right from the very beginning. Its founding 


father Baba Allah Singh was a great soldier and built 
up the State after migrating from Jaiselmer (Rajas¬ 
than) in eighteenth century. He was in good books 
of Mughal Government at Delhi and helped them in 
various military expeditions against the attacks of 
Durrani and Abdali, as a result of which he was 
awarded Jagir and other favours such as title of 
‘Maharaja.’ His successors built the outer walls of 
Qila Mubarik in the Rajasthani style, Dewan-e-Khas, 
Dewan-e-Aam, Old Moti Bagh Palace, Sheesh Mahal, 
Gurdwara Dukhniwaran Sahib, Gurdwara Shri 
Guru Teg Bahadur, temples of Kidar Nath, Badri 
Nath, Tung Nath, Shahi Samadh (Royal Ceme¬ 
tery) and Mahendra College; all stand out as best 
symbols of aesthetic taste of rulers of erstwhile 
Patiala State. Art, Architecture, music and fashion - 
everything took its birth at Patiala and gave rise to 
what may be termed as classic renaissance of Phul- 
kian22 22 region. 

It may not be out of place to record here that 
most of architectural monuments were made during 
the reign of Maharaja Narinder Singh (1845-1862) 
and his son Maharaja Mohinder Singh (1862-1876). 
Both of these were great and liberal patrons 23of 
fine arts. Maharaja Narinder Singh constructed Old 
Moti Bagh Palace at the cost of five lacs of rupees 
on the pattern of Shalimar of Lahore, Gurdwara 
in front of it at one and a half lac and Dewan-e- 
Khas was billed against five lacs.24 Sheesh Mahal 
in the rear of Moti Bagh Palace was also construct¬ 
ed by Maharaja Narinder Singh25 in 1847 A.D. 
which possesses world famous frescos with a stylis¬ 
tic affiliations with Pahari paintings of Gulcr and 
Kangra where the art of painting and poetry flour¬ 
ished to its zenith. Here it would be very important 
to mention that these frescos which depict the sub¬ 
ject matter from Hindu Pantheon reflect the relig¬ 
ious fervour of the ruler which remains evident in 
style of painting and in structural forms of temples, 
dedicated to the deity worshipped by men of power 
and which stand as an eloquent expression of it.26 
Although Maharaja Narinder Singh tried to emulate 
the prototype of Shalimar of Lahore at Patiala but 
he got pure and excellent Rajasthani architecture 
throughout instead, as most of the builders, masons, 
architects and artisans hailed from Rajasthan. Nay, 
there is one Ramji Dass who has started his own 
flour mill at Patiala, belongs to the family of Artists 
who worked at Patiala, Nabha and Sangrur. Quite 
recently Punjab Government Museum and Arch¬ 
aeological Department27 has acquired some five 
hundred odd drawings, sketches and traces of artists 
from the above quoted businessman. Apart from 
it, there has of late been some very significant 
discoveries by the scholars28 that fresco painting 
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Portrait of Bhai Gurmukh Singh, died in 1843 A.D. S/O 
Bhai Sant Singh, was appointed to supervize the decoration 
work of Golden Temple Amritsar in 1806 A.D. by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Artist - Kehar Singh - 19th Century Panjab 
Plains Courtesy of Central Sikh Museum, Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, India. 



Nihang Ajaib Singh by Kehar Singh Artist 19th Century 
Panjab Plains. Courtesy of the Government Museum and 
Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 



Maharaja Dalip Singh (1837-1893) A.D. Raja’s, left (1) 
Dewan Dina Nath (2) Fakir Nuru-ud-din Raja’s, right (3) 
Teja Singh (4) Labh Singh Artist - Hansan al - Din - Courtesy 
of India Office Library and Records, London. 



Maharaja Karam Singh (1813-1845) A.D. ruler of Patiala 
State. Courtesy of the India Office Library and Records, 
London. 
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Procession of Maharaja Narendra Singh (1862) A.D. ruler of 
Patiala State. Courtesy of Panjab Government Department of 
Museums and Archology, Patiala. 



Bhai Mian Mir - 16th Century. A contemporary mystic and 
friend of Gurn Arjan Dev (1581-1606) A.D. Hazorat Mian 
Mir was requested by the Guru to lay the foundation of the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar in January 1589 A.D. Courtesy of 
the Government of Panjab, department of Museums and 
Archology, Patiala (Pb). 



Raja Narender Singh (1845-1862) A.D. ruler of Patiala State. 
Courtesy of the Government Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chandigarh. 



Portrait of Maharaja Ranbir Singh (1879 - ?) ruler of Jind 
State. Courtesy of the Government Museum and Art Gallery, 
Chandigarh. 
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and miniature paintings developed in Patiala simul¬ 
taneously. It is also established by the most con¬ 
vincing record in this regard in the National Ar¬ 
chives of India29 which is a clear proof of the works 
done at Patiala and in other princely States of India 
then. 

Every building bears a clear cut impress of 
Rajasthani Chhatri, Kiosk and tracery work which 
very well resemble with the delicate and ornamental 
baroque romance of Rajasthani temple architec¬ 
ture^ in w r hich red sand stone of Bharatpur and 
marbles of Rajasthan quarries were extensively 
used. The same material was used in Agra, Fateh- 
pur Sikri and Red Ford, Delhi.31 

Kapurthala stands out at no less a position in 
the creation of art and architectural master pie¬ 
ces. 32 Palaces were built at the cost of five million 
rupees in the Renaissance styled3 designed by an 
eminent French Architect and mosque was con¬ 
structed in Moorish genre. Minature painting and 
manuscript illustrations continued in this State 
also with full vigour and interest of the ruler who 
belonged to Ahluwalia community of Cis-Sutlej 
region. From the artist’s vision these buildings are 
worth study: (1) Shalamar Bagh constructed bv 
Maharaja Fateh Singh, (2) Court Hall outside the 
city resembling to the Chief Court of Lahore was 
built at the cost of five lacs of rupees by Maharaja 
Jagjit Singh, (3) Randhir College. (4) Cantonment. 
(5) Kothi, (6) Library and Gardens and Parks. 

Yet another Sikh princely State of Phulkian 
region of note is Jind (JHF.END being the old spell¬ 
ings) which under its able and educated ruler Maha¬ 
raja Raghbir Singh (11th November. 1833-7th 
March, 1887). After the death of his father Maharaja 
Sarup Singh on 26th January, 1864, Raghbir Singh 
ascended the throne on 31st March, 1864 and made 
Sangrur his capital. Many notable achievements 
relating to the developments of literature (Hindi 
and Panjabi both) as also the parallel movement in 
the rise of aesthetic taste took place in the form of 
beautiful buildings, viz., markets on the lines of 
Jaipur, A Dewan Khana and a marble Baradari, and 
a Pucca Tank known as Bhuteshwar at Jind with 
Shiv temple in the centre of it on the lines of 
Golden temple, Amritsar. Another sacred tank was 
constructed at Safidon named as Nag Chhetra. 
Sangrur being the capital town was transformed 
over night and surrounded by gardens, parks and 
temples^ to the surprise of every one. 

Only sixteen miles away from Patiala city, lies 
the princely house of Nabha where rulers like Raja 
Jaswant Singh (1783-1840) and his son Raja Devin- 
der Singh worked under the influence of a Brahamin 
priest Bishan Dass. He patronised Bairagis much 


more than any other faith. He started Thakur 
Dwaras and donated Jagirs for their maintenance. 
Sanskrit language was much respected and hindu 
way of prostrating before any deity, as was the 
practice in the ancient days, was enforced in the 
court of Raja Devinder Singh. Only during the reign 
of Raja Hira Singh (1843-1911 A.D.), some import¬ 
ant works of art and architecture were executed. As 
for example, one residence was built at the cost of 
rupees fifty thousand, second Kothi in Pucca Bagh 
was constructed against two lacs of rupees. All 
the four queens were provided with separate palaces 
in the fort. It is interesting to note here that the 
frescos in the Rani Mahal in one of these palaces 
are worth studying and are similar to those painted 
at Patiala in the Sheesh Mahal. There is every sound 
possibility of artists migrating from Patiala to Nabha 
and farther onwards in search of new patrons or 
just hankering after some better allurements of 
higher wages, and Jagirs, etc. We find that artists 
who worked for some time at Basoli, Chamba and 
Guler also worked after the lapse of some time at 
Lahore then at Patiala and then also at Sangrur and 
Nabha, since there was no restriction on the move¬ 
ment of persons from one place to another. A criti¬ 
cal and comprehensive field survey with regard to 
artists movement from place to place put the his¬ 
torian of art of this region in such a position as to 
conclude that this area has always been left out of 
study by the scholars of history general as also by 
the prominent art historians of national repute. 

Although the present study is the first of its 
kind in the field of scholarship on Indian art, yet 
it does not claim to be a compreshensive history of 
cultural development under the patronage of Sikh 
rulers of Panjab plains irrespective of the fact what 
religion they professed and what was the trend 
and symbol of art they patronised in their domains. 
One thing is absolutely clear from the entire study 
that there was religious tolerance for other people’s 
faith in the heart of hearts of rulers and secondly 
they were keen and zealous patrons of fine arts 
both in Trans and Cis-Sutlej region of Panjab. 
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It has been said of Sikhs that they are too busy making their history to record it. With the exception 
of a small number of dedicated scholars (such as Prof: Ganda Singh. K hush want Singh, etc.) this is unfor¬ 
tunately true, particularly in North America. This situation need not continue for there is a significant 
amount of published material available for the researcher of Sikh history in the United States and Canada. 
The difficulty is that such materials are scattered over a seventy year period, often to be found in obscure 
journals or in special collections. In order to promote and facilitate research by Sikhs on Sikh history, the 
Sikh Sansar will reprint a series in successive issues that is perhaps the most extensive bibliography now 
available on South Asian immigration to North America. Originally compiled and annotated by an anthro- 
poligist working among California Sikh communities, the bibliography has been expanded for SIKH SANSAR 
and a section added on archival resources. We hope that making such resources available will create an in¬ 
terest in the history of Sikh immigration and settlement in North America and stimulate further research. 

The author and editor realize that this initial bibliographical effort is only a beginning. We encourage our 
readers to bring to our attention additional citations of articles, books, and pamphlets which may have been 
overlooked. We further urge anyone who knows of the existence or location of other types of historic mat¬ 
erials (such as family histories, legal documents, correspondence, diaries, photographs, tape recordings, etc.) 
which could be made available for study and cataloging to contact Sikh Sansar. In this way we can add to 
our knowledge and understanding of Sikh history in North America and preserve the story of our struggles 
and successes for future generations. 

- Chief Editor 

MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF EAST INDIAN HISTORY IN NORTH AMERICA ----continued 

by 

BRUCE LA BRACK 

South Asia Program — Syracuse University 


III DISCRIMINATION, LAW AND POLICY (cont. 
from previous issue) 

Samras, K.R. “Naturalization for Hindus,” 
NATION. 15l(November 23, 1940), p. 516. UCD. 

Another “letter-to-the-editor” written by a 
Berkeley-based Indian to generate support of his 
petition for citizenship, realizing that the courts 
would deny his petition based on the Supreme 
Court’s 1923 ruling (the Thind decision), he intend¬ 
ed to make a test case of his naturalization attempt 
and to aid the “4,000 Hindus, one-fourth of whom 
are married to American citizens.” 

Jacoby, Harold S. “More Thind Against Than 
Sinning,” PACIFIC HISTORIAN. 2:4(November 
1958), p. 1. UCD. 

Jacoby reviews the case in which Bhagat Singh 
Thind was declared ineligible for citizenship on the 
basis of race. Although “scientifically” classified 
as Caucasian, East Indians were considered “Orien¬ 
tal” by the Immigration and Naturalization Ser¬ 
vice, which agitated to have Indians declared ineli¬ 
gible for citizenship. Justice Sutherland, rendering 
the decision for the Supreme Court, declared that 
not all “Caucasians” are “white persons.” The legal 
consequences of this judgement are noted, includ¬ 
ing the cancellation of citizenship of over forty 
naturalized East Indians. 


Gardner, Ray. “When Vancouver Turned Back 
The Sikhs,” MACLEANS MAGAZINE. November 
8, 1958, p. 31. UCB-South/Southeast Asian Library- 
Ghadar Party Collection. 

A popular but well-researched account of the 
Komagata Maru incident which examines conflicts 
among the Sikhs as well as the political and moral 
issues involving Canada, Great Britain and India. 

Chandra, Kananur V. SOCIAL DISCRIMINA¬ 
TION IN CANADA: ASIAN MINORITIES. San 
Francisco: R and E Research Associates, 1973. 80 
pp. UCD. 

Based on a study attempting to define the 
nature and extent of discrimination against minority 
groups from India, Pakistan, and Bangla Desh who 
were residents of Montreal in 1971, personal inter¬ 
views with 180 East Indians (of a total East Indian 
population of about 1800), and 76 interviews with 
“potential discriminators” were conducted. A final 
field test was devised in which 140 situations where 
discrimination could be measured were “set-up.” 
The results showed a definite pattern of differential 
treatment against “colored migrants,” particularly 
in housing and economic spheres. The main reason 
given by Canadian employers for refusing to hire 
East Indians was that they had “no Canadian ex¬ 
perience” (i.e., lack of familiarity with Canadian 
cultural and social institutions), and not because 
of a lack of job skills. 

. . . .continued in June issue 
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Instructions to Authors 


1. All materials to be submitted for publication 
in SIKH SANSAR must be original and per¬ 
tain to the fundamental religious precepts, 
the history, religion, and culture of the Sikhs. 

2. The material should be typewritten, double¬ 
spaced, preferably on SVi” x 11 ” paper. 

3. The article should be about four to ten type¬ 
written pages. In exceptional circumstances 
longer articles would be considered for serial¬ 
isation in consecutive issues. 

4. All articles must contain an abstract which 
describes in encapsulated form the contents 
of the article. 

5. References to material on which the con¬ 
tents of the article are based should be in¬ 
cluded to enable the reader to locate related 
material. The authors should take special 
care to see that as many pertinent publica¬ 
tions as possible are referenced. 

6. If a photograph is to be included in the man¬ 
uscript, two black and white glossy prints of 
high contrast and clarity must be supplied. 

7. Punjabi script portions of the manuscripts 
submitted must be typewritten originals of 
high quality. 

8. Acceptance of the manuscript will depend 
upon the originality, clarity of presentation, 
and scholarly approach to the subject. 

9. At this time no payment is envisaged for the 
material to be published in SIKH SANSAR. 

10. A brief biographical sketch of the author 
and list of his other publications should also 
be included. 

11. All the original material published in SIKH 
SANSAR will be copyrighted; accordingly, 
prior written permission would be necessary 
for reprinting elsewhere. 

12. The Editorial Board reserves the right to make 
any changes in the material submitted that it 
deems necessary to conform to the style and 
standards of the SIKH SANSAR. 

13. All manuscripts (original and a copy) must 
be mailed to the Chief Editor, SIKH SAN¬ 
SAR, P.O. Box 7 37, Redwood City, Califor¬ 
nia 94064, U.S.A. 
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